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% Members of Committee 


RULES. 


L—The Society shall be entitled “The Folk-Song Society.” 


Il.—The Society shall have for its primary object the collection and _preser- 
vation of Folk-Songs, Ballads, and Tunes, and the publication of such of these 
as may be deemed advisable. 


III.—The Society shall consist of Members approved by the Committee, 
who subscribe to its funds the sum of 10s. 6d, annually, such subscription being 
payable on the Ist of June in each year. 


IV.—The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a President, Vice- 
Presidents, and a Committee of not more than twelve Members, together with 
a Treasurer and Secretary. The Committee shall have power to fill up occasional 
vacancies in their number. Four Members form a quorum; the Chairman pro. 
tem. shall have a casting vote. 


V.—An Annual General Meeting shall be held at such time and place as 
the Committee may appoint. No Member whose subscription is in arrear shall 
be entitled to vote or take part in the proceedings of the General Meeting. 


VI.—At each General Meeting half of the Members of the Committee shall 
retire from office, but shall be eligible for re-election. 


VII.—The account of the receipts and expenditure of the Society shall be 
audited annually by two auditors to be elected at the General Meeting. 


VIIL—Any Member whose subscription shall be one year in arrear shall cease 
to be a Member of the Society. 


IX.—Every Member whose subscription is not in arrear shall be entitled to 
a copy of the ordinary publications of the Society. 


¥. 


X.—The Committee shall have power to elect a limited number of Honorary 


Members from among distinguished foreign authorities on the subject of Folk- 
Music. 


XI.—Meetings shall be held from time to time, as may be appointed by the 
Committee, at which vocal and instrumental illustrations of Folk-Songs, Ballads, 
and Tunes shall be given, and papers written on the subject read and discussed. 


XIL—All contributions of Members or others, whether literary or musical, 
accepted by the Society shall be considered, as far as any other publication than 
in the Society’s Journal is concerned, the property of the contributor, and the 
Society shall not reprint such contribution without his or her consent. 


XIII —The selection of the words and tunes to be published by the Society 


shall be decided upon by a Sub-Committee appointed by the Committee of Man- 
agement. 


XIV.—No alterations shall be made in these rules except at a Special 
General Meeting of the Society, and upon the requisition of at least twelve 
Members, nor then unless one month’s notice shall have been given in writing 
of the proposed change to the Secretary. The proposed alterations to be approved 
of by at least three-fourths of the Members present at such meeting. 
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Report of the First General Meeting. 


Held (by kind permission of Mrs. Brrr) at 7, Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair, 
London, W., on Thursday, February 2nd, 1899. 


Sir Autexanper ©. Maoxenzrr, Mus. Doc. (Vice-President), presided, and the 
following members were also present:—Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr, Elgar, Mr. Gill, 
Mrs. Gomme, Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Kalisch, Mrs. Kate Lee, Mr. Fuller Maitland, 
Mr, Cyril Miller, Sir Hubert Parry (Vice-President), Mr. Charles Phillips, 
Mr, Rogers, Miss Alex. Smith, Dr. Todhunter, Mrs. Helen Trust, and Mr. Webb. 


Sir Ernest Cuarke having read the Agenda Paper, the CHarrman called on 
the Honorary Secretary to read the Report, which was as follows :— 


“The Folk-Song Society was formally constituted at a public meeting held 
on the 16th June, 1898, for the purpose of discovering, collecting, and publishing 
Folk-Songs, Ballads, and Tunes; and the Committee then appointed have since 
been actively engaged in the preliminary work of organisation. 

“ A considerable number of Folk-Songs have already been collected, mainly by 
the exertions of the Honorary Secretary. It is hoped that the Members generally 
will co-operate in this important work, since it is certain that great numbers of Folk- 
Songs exist which have not been noted down, and are, therefore, in danger of being 
lost. 

“One of the objects of the Society is the holding of periodical meetings at 
which these songs will be introduced, and form the subject of performance, lecture, 
and discussion. 

“Through the great kindness of Mrs. Beer, a Member of the Society, the first 
of these meetings will be held this evening, at which a number of the most 
interesting songs which the Society has collected will be performed, and observations 
made upon them.” 


The adoption of the Report of the Hon. Secretary was moved by Mr. Excar, 
seconded by Mr. Pariiurps, and unanimously agreed to. 

At the request of the Cuarrman, the Hon. Treasuper then read the Financial 
Statement of the Society up to January 31st, 1898 :—Receipts, £40 19s. ; Expenditure, 
£16 Os, 24d. ; Balance in hands of Hon. Treasurer, £24 18s.9}d. The Hon, 


- 


then remarked that, according to Rule VII. of the Society, the auditors were to be 
appointed at the General Meeting, but the Committee desired that the accounts should 
be audited before the General Meeting, and Messrs. Leonard Bevan and Charles Phillips 
had kindly responded to the invitation of the Committee to make the informal audit. 
The adoption of the Financial Statement, and the appointment of Mr, Leonard Bevan 
and Mr. Charles Phillips as auditors, were proposed by Sir Ernest Cuarkez, seconded 
by Mr. Graves, and unanimously carried. 


The election of six Members of the Committee, in accordance with Rule VI., was 
then proceeded with. ‘The following six, who retired, being eligible, offered themselves for 
re-election, with the exception of Mr, Frederick Corder :—Miss Lucy Broadwood, 
Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. Frederick Corder, Mr. W. H. Gill, Mr. W. Barclay Squire, 
and Dr. John Todhunter. Mrs, Beer was proposed in the room of Mr, F. Corder. 
The election of the candidates was proposed by Mr. Futter Mairianp, seconded 
by Str Huserr Parry, and they all were elected unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was then proposed by Sir Ernest Ciarxeg, and 
seconded by Mr. Wess, and carried. 


Sir ALexanpErR Maokenzix, in replying, said that it gave him great pleasure to 
take the Chair on what might be called the birthday of the Society. It was the earnest 
hope of all that the Society might have a long and useful career, and he trusted that 
they would meet in unbroken sympathy on many future occasions, He desired to call 
attention to a matter patent to all, namely, Mrs. Kare Ler’s eminent services. She had 
been heard to remark lately that the work was getting too much for her; but he thought 
that if they pressed her, she would continue to do for them what she had already done 
well. He called for a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs, Lee, for her exertions in connection 
with the organisation of the Society. 

The Meeting then adjourned to attend the Inaugural Address by Sir Husert Parry, 
and the subsequent Papers read by Mr. E. F, Jacques and the Hon. Secretary. 
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Jnaugural Hddvress. 


Delivered by Str Hurertr Parry, Mus, Doc., Vice-President. 


Lapiss AND GenTLEMEN,—I think I may premise that this Society is engaged 
upon a wholesome and seasonable enterprise. For, in these days of high pressure and 
commercialism, when a little smattering of knowledge of the science of heredity impels 
people to think it is hopeless to contend against their bad impulses, because they are 
bound to inherit the bad qualities of countless shoals of ancestors, there is a tendency 
with some of us to become cynical; and the best remedy available is to revive a belief in, 
and love of our fellow-creatures, And this love and well-thinking of our fellow-creatures 
must come to those who study folk-music ; for one of the strangest things about it is that 
there is nothing in it common or unclean. It is a question, indeed, worthy of the 
serious consideration of some future philosopher— How has the unregenerate public arrived 
at such a happy result that in true folk-songs there is no sham, no got-up glitter, and no 
vulgarity ? Yet so it is; and the pity of it is that these treasures of humanity are getting 
rare, for they are written in characters the most evanescent you can imagine, upon the 
sensitive brain fibres of those who learn them, and have but little idea of their value. 
Moreover, there is an enemy at the doors of folk music which is driving it out, namely, 
the common popular songs of the day; and this enemy is one of the most repulsive and most 
insidious, If one thinks of the outer circumference of our terribly overgrown towns, 
where the jerry-builder holds sway ; where one sees all around the tawdriness of sham 
jewellery and shoddy clothes, pawnshops and flaming gin-palaces ; where stale fish and 
the miserable piles of Covent Garden refuse which pass for vegetables are offered for 
food—all such things suggest to one’s mind the boundless regions of sham, It is for the 
people who live in these unhealthy regions —people who, for the most part, have the most 
false ideals, or none at all—who are always struggling for existence, who think that the 
commonest rowdyism is the highest expression of human emotion ; it is for them that ? 
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the modern popular music is made, and it is made with a commercial intention out of 
snippets of musical slang. And this product it is which will drive out folk-music if we 
do not save it. For even in country districts where folk-songs linger, the people think 
themselves behindhand if they do not know the songs of the seething towns; and as soon 
as the little urchins of distant villages catch the sound of a music hall tune, away goes 
the hope of their troubling their heads with the old fashioned folk-songs. But the old 
folk-music is among the purest products of the human mind, It grew in the heart of the 
people before they devoted themselves so assiduously to the making of quick returns ; 
and it grew there because it pleased them to make it, and because what they made 
pleased them ; and that is the only way good music is ever made. 

I take it that we are engaged chiefly with the folk-songs of England, and England 
is poorly represented in collections so far. Other nations have been far more keen 
about the matter. Even Russia, which not so very long ago began to emerge from a 
state far removed from our idea of civilisation, had more than a century ago a very fine 
collection of folk-music. In this country we have not, until recently, had any idea of 
concentrating our attention on the collecting of our folk-songs, and now that we propose 
to remedy the deficiency, what difficulties beset us! Some people seem to think they 
have but to walk out along the by-ways and hedges, and pick them up; but in reality, 
the collection of folk-songs requires the most extraordinary faculty of accurate attention, 
of accurate retention, of self-criticism and practice as well, to distinguish what is genuine 
from what is emasculated. The attention required makes it almost impossible to take 
down folk-songs with certainty. To my mind, the only way to do it with absolute 
accuracy, would be to make use of the phonograph, and have an apparatus with reson- 
ators and self-recording instruments, to put down the actual vibration value of all the 
notes, and so arrive at an exact record of the songs as they are sung. But we cannot 
expect such perfection yet. So we must be content to do what we can with patience and 
devotion ; and we have the better hope because we have among the members of the 
Folk-Song Society several enthusiasts who have already practised the art, and have 
developed a wonderful gift in this direction. I hope that, with their assistance, we shall 
preserve much precious folk-music from being lost, and I trust that before long we shall 
find England more satisfactorily represented in folk-song collections than has hitherto 
been the case. In the neighbouring countries of Ireland and Scotland folk-music has 
attracted more attention; and moreover town civilisation is not so rife in them, and in 
out-of-the-way places, old tunes survive much longer, and the marked characteristics 
which they possess make it in some respects more easy to collect them. English tunes 
are not marked by such characteristic traits of melody and rhythm, and are rather more 
difficult to lay hold of. Still we have no need to be ashamed of them, for they are 
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characteristic of the race, of the quiet reticence of our country folk, courageous and 
content, ready to meet what chance shall bring with a cheery heart. All the things 
that mark the folk-music of the race, also betoken the qualities of the race, and as a 
faithful reflection of ourselves, we needs must cherish it. Moreover it is worth remem- 
bering that the great composers of other countries have concentrated upon their folk- 
music much attention, since style is ultimately national. True style comes not from 
the individual but from the products of crowds of fellow-workers, who sift, and try, 
and try again, till they have found the thing that suits their native taste and the purest ; 
product of such efforts is folk-song, which, when it is found outlasts the greatest works 
of art, and becomes an heritage to generations. And in that heritage may lie the ultimate 
solution of the problem of characteristic national art. 

I think also we may legitimately reflect that in these late days when we are beginning 
to realize how little happiness money profits can bring, and how much joy there lies in 
the simple beauty of primitive thought, and the emotions which are common to all men 
alike, even to the sophisticated, it is a hopeful sign, that a society like ours should be 
founded :—to save something primitive and genuine from extinction; to put on record 
what loveable qualities there are in unsophisticated humanity ; and to comfort ourselves 
by the hope that at bottom, our puzzling friend, Democracy, has permanent qualities 
hidden away somewhere, which may yet bring it out of the slough which the scramble 
after false ideals, the strife between the heads that organize and the workmen who 
execute, and the sordid vulgarity of our great city-populations, seem in our pessimistic 
moments to indicate as its inevitable destiny. 
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Modal Survivals tn Folk=Song. 


By E. F. JACQUES. 


LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN,—The remarks I am about to make are, in a sense, only 
half my own. Mr. Fuller Maitland and I had each undertaken to read a paper to 
you this evening, and each of us selected as his subject the ancient Modes. I had 
meant to draw attention of the members of the Folk-Song Society to the charm of 
these old modes—so much used by those who have created the melodies, rescue of 
which from oblivion is the chief object that binds us together; and this, also was 
Mr. Maitland’s intention, But he went a little further, as you may gather from the 
fact that to him is due the title ‘Modal Survivals in Folk-Song.’ And I appear 
now as spokesman not only for myself, but also for him, because, when the similarity 
of our selected subjects was made apparent Mr, Maitland very generously placed his 
materials at my disposal, leaving me in possession of the field. 

The modes of the middle ages (known also as the Ecclesiastical Modes) were 
founded and developed in the early centuries of the Christian Era, and were derived 
from such scanty knowledge of Greek music as was at that time possessed. Though 
substantially the same as the modes of ancient Greece they differed from these in 
certain particulars, and notably, as regards nomenclature—the Greek titles (‘ Dorian,’ 
‘Phrygian’ &c.,) being, by the early Christian theorists, connected with the wrong 
modes. Attempts have recently been made to re-name the modes in accordance with 
the custom of ancient Greece M. Gevaert of Brussels and M. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
of Paris (two of the most authoritative writers on the subject) being among the most 
prominent advocates of the reform. But in this country we have so long been accus- 
tomed to apply these titles in what, I suppose, we must call the ‘wrong’ way, that 
I think it will be better, at this early stage of our Society’s career, to adhere to the 
familiar system, its inaccuracy notwithstanding. No one interested in Folk-Song can 
afford to be without a fairly accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the nature and 
peculiarities of these old modes; for many of their characteristics are so alien to 
modern ideas of tonality that, to the uninformed, they ‘sound wrong.’ We are all 
unpleasantly familiar with the attitude adopted by many music-lovers towards the 
music known as ‘Gregorian. They speak of it with something akin to loathing. 
Their ears are not prepared for its modal peculiarities, and, without such preparation 
those called upon either to play, sing, or edit music so conceived are inclined to spoil 


it by altering or ‘correcting’ what they suppose to be wrong. This has been done 
more than once—and by persons of eminence, One has but to remember Thomas 
Moore's treatment of the lovely Irish melodies he did so much to make popular, and 
that meted out to English and Scottish tunes in collections the editors of which 
had not sufficiently realized the importance of this kind of knowledge. With ears 
accustomed solely to the tonal relationships furnished by the modern major and 
minor modes, it is not surprising that such persons should regard these as perfect 
systems from which other tonalities were but eccentric deviations. Herein is seen 
the domination of habit—a force the stagnating influence of which only the widest 
knowledge and sympathy can hope to counteract. 

The modes used by the ancient Greeks were most probably derived, indirectly, from 
India, the modal system of that great country being the richest in the world, even at the 
present day. The Greeks selected the simplest of these Eastern modes, and named them 
after districts with which, we may believe, they were more or less identified—thus : 
‘Dorian,’ ‘Phrygian,’ ‘Lydian,’ ‘ Aeolian,’ and ‘ Ionian.’ These titles have come down ta 
us through the Ecclesiastical music of the middle ages, and though the Church custom is, 
more frequently, to speak of them by numbers (1st mode, 2nd mode, &c.) we shall I 
think do well to adhere to the use of the Grecian titles. Two or three days ago I hit 
upon a little device by which these names and their order may be easily memorized, It 
consists of the word 
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Leaving out the ‘i’ and ‘o,’ the five remaining letters of this word give the initials in 
correct order of the titles in question—thus: D(orian,) P(hrygian,) L(ydian,) M(ixolydian) 
and A(eolian.) The Ionian, being our modern major mode, is easily remembered. This 
mnemonic has the advantage of indicating also the names of the notes on which the 
modes are founded. D being the key-note of the Dorian, and A of the Aeolian, the 
intervening E, F, and G easily connect themselves in the mind with the three other 
names, If we play them over, say on a pianoforte (using of course only the white notes) we 
see that the peculiarities of the Dorian mode (D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D) are that, counting 
from its ‘final’ (the lower D), it has a minor 3rd, a minor 7th, anda major 6th, 
The next, the Phrygian, has also a minor 3rd and a minor 7th, but it has asemitone between 
its first and second notes—its most notable peculiarity. The next scale, the Lydian, is still 
more peculiar, and more rare in the music we have to investigate, It sounds like the scale of 
F with a wrong note in it. Observe that its 3rd and 7th are major. The next is very 
common in folk-music, and one of the most beautiful, namely the Mixolydian. Its character- 
istics are the major 3rd and minor 7th. The next, the Aeolian, resembles our ordinary 
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minor mode. It is the ordinary minor in its descending form. Putting aside for a 
moment the ordinary major and minor, the mode most used in the folk-songs of Western 
Europe would seem to be the Dorian, and next to it, the Mixolydian and Aeolian. The 
Phrygian is much less used, and the Lydian least of all. For instance, in Chappell’s 
two volumes of Old English Popular Music (modern edition) out of 118 tunes, there are 
44 Dorian, 19 Mixolydian, 12 Aeolian, making 75 together. Most of the other 43 are in 
the major. The peculiarity of Manx national music is the frequent use of the Dorian 
mode. In English and Scotch music a great dearth exists of the Lydian and Phrygian 
modes, but on the Continent they are more frequent, as in Italy and in Spain. 

Ancient and mediaeval writers attributed certain qualities to various modes ; one 
is called ‘sedative,’ another, ‘ passionate,’ and soon, This custom is, to a large extent, 
adhered to in the music of the Roman Church, most of the melodies in the Gradual being 
in modes that correspond to their description in the works of theorists, But in Folk-song 
you cannot expect such care, and accordingly we often find modes entirely in opposition 
to the spirit of the words. I speak, however, with some diffidence on this subject, because 
it is largely a matter of feeling. 

I have now to ask Mr. Hammet Drake to sing a curious song in the Mixolydian 
mode. It offers a striking example of ‘Modal Survival’ since, though the tune is two 
or three hundred years old, the words refer to Napoleon.* 


* For this song, and for two Gaelic tunes, which, though not performed at the 
meeting, formed part of the original scheme of the paper, see =. 14 oid 15. 


Some Erperiences of a Folk=Song Collector. 
By Mrs. KATE LEE 


Honorary Secretary of the Society. 


Although my career as a Folk-Song Collector has been a very short one, I have 
acveded to the suggestion of the Committee that I should say a few words about my 
experiences ; also I feel that they may be useful, and help to encourage others who 
might be discouraged, as I was at the beginning, with the difficulties with which this 
work is beset. 

I began with much trepidation, but perhaps not quite so much as some of the singers 
(who positively shivered with fright), from whom I took down the tunes. 

The first time I really heard folk-songs was in Surrey, years ago, when I was staying 
with some people one Christmas, and after dinner they told me that a very extra- 
ordinary gipsy living in the neighbourhood would come in, as he often did, and 
sing to the guests. He accordingly came in with a stringed instrument, and he sang 
a rather wild tune which perhaps now, with more experience, I should look upon as 
traditional, or perhaps, as Mr Jacques would say, ‘modal.’ The people there, however, 
said it was ‘exactly like Wagner!’ Another time I heard folk-songs sung at Christmas 
time, was in Bucks, in a little quiet village, and after breakfast the singers came into the 
hall of the house where I was staying, to sing the songs of the village. After listening, 
I was very anxious to take some down, but the host did not at all like the idea, because 
he said ‘tt would spoil the men very much if they thought they sang anything worth 
writing down.’ But I asked the singers several questions, and suggested tunes which 
they knew belonging to that part of the country, and I intend to run down there and 
collect the songs when the squire is away. 

When I was bicycling in Berkshire, I stopped to have tea at a remote little way- 
side inn, but the landlady was not particularly keen for me to remain, as she said she 
had a lot of lads singing in the parlour, However I persisted, and sat outside, and 
she gave me some very bad tea, and I heard these lads wearily droning through a 
song which they sang together in unison, stamping their feet to the time. I afterwards 
recognized it at once, when I saw it in print, as being ‘Sweet William,’ arranged in 
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English County Songs. The lads’ version of it seemed to go on for ever and ever, and 
the only words of the refrain which I could catch were :— 
‘For a maid, a maid I shall never be, 
Till apples grows on an orange tree.’ 
The song must have had at least a hundred verses, for they didn’t sing any other 
all the time I was there. R 
To show you how interesting this work becomes, as one goes on and gets more 
familiar, I may add that I took down on Saturday last quite another version of the same 
song, which I hope may be introduced at some subsequent meeting. It came from an 
old lady in Clerkenwell, and begins with the words :— 
‘I wish, I wish, but I wish in vain, 
I wish I was a sweet maid again,’ etc. 
and there are many other versions of this song all over the country. 
I began seriously to think of collecting songs about two years ago, when I went for 
a holiday of several weeks to a little seaport town in the north of Norfolk, not 
patronised by tourists, and with no special attraction of any sort, except fresh air and 
level roads, The fact that many of the people seemed to live to nearly a hundred, led 
me to consider that it was possible there was some latent music somewhere or other 
among them, especially as there were stories of witches and a good deal of folk-lore. 
So I thought I would try to get some tunes. I hadn’t the faintest idea how or where 
to begin. First of all I asked the clergymen and the doctor, but they couldn’t assist 
me atall. I did not know any of the people about, so the only thing to do was to be 
audacious. Accordingly I wandered down one morning to the Quay, where I had 
noticed that four old fishermen always stood; I expect they are standing there still, for 
they never moved away; they never caught any fish, and they never seemed to go out 
to sea, but their faces grew familiar as the days passed. At last, with a rather 
trembling heart, I boldly went up to one of them, and said, ‘Do any of you sing?’ 
‘Do any of us sing?’ was the startled reply, as they were generally only asked about 
the weather and the boats, and the departed y:ory of the town since the railway came 
to spoil the shipping. ‘Sing? no, none of us sings.’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘dont you sing 
when you go out to fish?’ ‘Oh, yes, of course we sings then.’ ‘What sort of 
songs?’ ‘Qh, all sorts of songs, but none as you would care to hear,’ ‘ Perhaps 
they are just the sort of songs I should care to hear.’ ‘Don’t you sing, “My 
Johnnie was a Shoemaker,” or “The Farmer's Boy”?’ (By-the-way, ‘The Farmer's 
Boy’ is a very good title of a song to start on in any district, for nearly everyone 
knows it.) ‘Oh, yes,’ one of the sailors replied, ‘we sings that—others too.’ 
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However, one of the men said he was sure that was not what the lady meant, and 
he said, ‘There’s sure to be some minstrels coming to the town in a few weeks; 
they nearly always do come in the summer time, and they sing some fine songs.’ 
One of the other men said, ‘Oh, no, she had much better go to Sheringham or 
Cromer, she would hear some songs as is worth hearing, on the beach, there.’ They 
told me that no one sang in Wells munch, although in days gone by there used to 
be some town singers, who knew every song almost about the place, and the wrecks 
and the ships and all that kind of thing. This was really just what I wanted to 
hear, Finally they told me that I had better find ‘Tom C——,’ whose aunt, they 
thought, ‘sang old songs, but was dead,’ but that, no doubt, Tom himself could sing 
them if I liked to hear them. So Toi was sent for and told to call on me in the evening, 
and he came, dressed up in his best, and shaking with fright. He said he thought 
he could sing, but when he began he was so frightfully nervous that not a note 
could he utter, and he gave way to groans, interspersed with whistling when he got 
anywhere near the air, and I almost gave up the idea as hopeless after hearing him, 
although I took down one tune which was fairly good, which, as I afterwards found 
from Mr. Frank Kidson, was not traditional. However, ho told me the names of severa 
songs that had been sung in Wells in times gone by, one especially I remember the 
name of, which was ‘The Wreck of the Princess Royal.’ I did not take down this 
song, because the title had a modern sound, but I afterwards found out that [had made 
a great mistake, it being a well-known folk-song sung by sailors. Moral: You should 
never go by titles of songs. 

Well, Tom introduced me to an old man called Edge, who in his youth had been a 
soldier, and had fought in the Chinese War ; he was very proud to come and sing to me, 
and told me that he had been ‘a great singer in his day.’ He was blazing with 
medals, and his little cottage was full of spoils from the Chinese Palace at Peking. He 
said that when he was a soldier he heard a song in Wales sung on the mountains, I 
will sing you a few verses of it. It is decidedly Welsh in character, and I have been 
able to trace it in no printed form; it * called ‘ Llandaff,’ which sounds more like the 
name of a chant than a love song.* . 

I remember, not very long ago, travelling in a third-class carriage in the West of 
England, and, as I often do, 1 found myself humming an old song. Some of them go 
very well to the jogging of the train. An old man sitting opposite to me leant forward 
and said, ‘ Pardon me, lady, but I hayn’t heard that tune since I was a lad, and it brings 
back to me my boyhood in a very remarkable way.’ We both then sang it together : 


* See p. 16, 
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it was ‘My Johnnie was a Shoemaker,’ and his version differed very little from that 
in English County Songs, which had fewer verses, After this Society was first 
formed, a notice about it appeared in Lloyd’s Weekly News, and brought to my 
knowledge a very old lady living in the East of London. She first came to see me in 
July last, and she is a veritable store-house of folk-songs, and most enthusiastic that I 
should take them down. I had qualms when she first threatened to come and sing 
to me; I thought she might be a burglar in disguise, so when she arrived I took down 
songs with one eye on the umbrellas and the other on the paper, but she did not take 
anything, although she left, I think, a good deal. She said that she h:ln’t ever visited 
a real lady before, but ‘that I wasn’t the least bit like one,’ This was, of course, a 
sort of back-handed compliment, at least I took it to be so, She gave me some lovely 
songs, the first of which is called ‘The Bonnie Irish Boy.’* It is singularly Irish, I 
think, in its feeling, but I have seen no version of it in any of the Irish books, but 
perhaps someone will enlighten me. Mr. Kidson has it, but in a different-rhythm. 

The second song she gave me is ‘The Cottage by the Wood,’} which Mrs. 
Helen Trust, a member of this Society, has most kindly consented to sing. There are 
several versions of this song: two appear in Mr, Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ and 
there are other versions about the country. The old lady heard these songs sung as a 
girl, about fifty years ago, in Prees Green, in Shropshire. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ poor 
dears, they used to sing them so sadly, with all their hearts in them, especially the 
little turns.’ So did she. 

I should like to say, before finishing, that I was greatly disappointed when I 
visited the West of Ireland this summer to find how few people sang Irish songs, either 
in Irish or English. I went to a cabin dance where, in a very small room two 
instruments played two different tunes at either end, and the people danced reels and 
jigs till further order. Obviously the people in that district were not what you would 
call exactly musical. They sang several songs which were very dreary soit of dirges 
at the best, but highly adorned with turns and vocal ornaments. I came across a blind 
piper who had the prettiest little daughter in the world—but his pipes were sadly out of 
repair, and his songs and tunes were not by any means Irish -two in fact being Scotch. 

Last and not least I come to my collection of Sussex Songs, all found in the 
little village of Rottingdean, near to fashionable Brighton. I shall never forget the 
delight of hearing the two Mr. Coppers, who gave me the songs, and who are now 
members of the Society. Mr. William is a foreman of a farm, and his brother is the 
landlord of the ‘Plough Inn,’ a very small public-house. They were so proud of their 


* See p. 17. t See p. 18, 
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Sussex songs, and sang them with an enthusiasm grand to hear, and when I questioned 
them as to how many they thought they could sing, they said they thought about 
‘half a hundred.’ You had only to start either of them on the subject of the song and 
they commenced at once. *Oh, Mr, Copper, can you sing me a love song, & sea song, 
ora plough song?’ It did not matter what it was, thoy looked at each other signifi- 
cantly, and with perfectly grave faces off they would go, Mr, Thomas Copper’s voice 
was as flexible as a bird's. He always sang the under part of the song like a sort of 
obbligato, impossible, at first hearing, to put down, I hope to show you the beautiful 
variety of these songs which, by-the-bye, I only collected in November last, but, before 
they are sung, I should like to say that another man came to me with a song which he 
called ‘Judy Cradio.’ I asked him what the title meant before hearing the song; he 
suid he hadn't the faintest idea, but he thought it was the name of a girl, an Irish girl, 
but another man present said, ‘Ob, no, it is not the name of a girl, it means “ What a 
Jew believes.’’ ‘this shows that often words become perverted in folk-songs, Another 
man sang to me a song in which he brought in the words ‘ Dimmy Darey ran through 
the wood’; at the end of the verse I stopped him, and asked what ‘Dimmy Darey’ 
meant ; he thought it was a dromedary, and a good deal of conversation took place about 
it But soon after in looking through some old ballad sheets I came across the same 
poem with the words, ‘A little timid hare ran straight through the woods,’ I believe 
there are very many instances where the words of songs get changed in this way. 

I should now like to say that if any member wishing to collect songs will take 
my advice, it will be well to listen to the song absolutely through from beginning to 
end, and not try to take it down at all. It is best to get it into one’s head, and if possible, 
to sing it with the singers, and get someone else to take down the words. Then ask the 
singers to start it right over again, which I do not think they ever mind doing, 
although I am afraid in taking down my Sussex songs I simply tired out the two 
Mr. Coppers after three evenings’ hard work. 

I have not finished with them yet; I mean to run down the first day I can to 
get the rest of their ‘half-a-hundred songs,’ and if any of the members would bo 
willing to help me in this respect, so much the better. 

I will now have the Sussex songs sung in the following order :—Mr. Phillips and I 
will sing ‘The Claudy Banks,’* which, by-the-bye, like everything else good, is supposed 
to come from Ireland—Claudy being on the west coast of Donegal. Mrs. Trust will sing 
‘Primroses,’f I will then sing an Irish song which I took down in Rottingdean, but 
which Dr. Joyce, of Dublin, told me was heard often, when he was a lad, sung in Dublin. 


* See p. 19. + See p. 21, 
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Mr. Phillips and I will sing ‘The Wedding Song,’* and Mr. Gregory Hast ‘The 
Week before Easter,’+ which is perhaps my favourite, and which is a variation, or the 
other way about, of ‘ Roving Spencer.’ 

I should not have time to go through the other songs, but I have several really 
beautiful sea and plough songs to offer to the Society. 

If all these lovely tunes are being left to take care of themselves in the villages, 
how soon will they die and be heard no more, I hope very fervently that members 
will, when they take their holidays, find their way down to the piers and quays before 
the old fishermen have gone out with the tide. 


Mr. Fuller Maitland then accompanied Mr. Charles Phillips and Mrs. Lee, who 
sang ‘The Claudy Banks.’ Mrs. Trust followed with ‘ Primroses.” Mr, Gregory 
Hast then sang ‘The Week before Easter, accompanied by Mr. Percy Pitt. He was 
followed by Miss Mary Hulburd, who sang ‘I wandered by the brookside,’ to the tune 
of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ accompanied by Mr. Miller. ‘The Wedding Song’ was next given 
by Mrs. Lee and Mr, Charles Phillips, who were accompanied by Mr, Fuller Maitland. 
The last item was ‘Adieu, Sweet Lovely Nancy,’} sung by Mr, Charles Phillips, 
accompanied by Mr. Miller, 


Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE then came forward, and said :—Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Yon may not have noticed it, but Tam the Chairman, I have taken a very 
inactive part in the proceedings, but have been a very interested listener. The object 
of the Society is one of much interest to musicians and amateurs. We musicians like to 
rob the fruits of the amateurs, and make use of the tunes they pick up: we can always 
use them up in our so-called original music. Some of us have the moral courage to say 
80; others are not so frank in their behaviour. Iam one of the former, My duty just 
now is not to make a long speech, nor to hark back upon the proceedings of the evening, 
except to convey our most heartfelt thanks to Mrs. Beer, who has allowed us to meet 
here and enjoy ourselves in the manner in which we have done. We owe her a debt of 
kindness for allowing us to expand the small function of our birthday into this very 
enjoyable conversazione, She has joined our committee and [ hope she can be induced 
to receive us on some other oceiion again. I must not forget to thank all the ladies 
and gentlemen who have contributed to the pleasures of the evening, instructive and 
often amusing. 


* Bee p. 22. t See p. 23. t See p. 24. 
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“T ought, properly speaking, to have introduced my young friend from Kensington, 
Sir Hubert Parry. He is always ready to give from his great store of knowledge, and 
ready to aid a good work, and we are very much indebted to him, Also to Mr, Jacques 
for his excellent paper on Modes. You will have observed that I was not drawn into 
the discussion, notwithstanding his invitation. It would not have been ‘ diplomatic.’ 
We are also much indebted to Mrs, Lee, who has given us such an extremely interesting 
and amusing paper, The best thing she and others can do is to return to Sussex and 
bring back a “ Copper-ful” of new tunes. One of them seemed familiar to me. It shows 
that after all the natives of Sussex are not entirely unenlightened, but know something 
of the music of Scotland, I will conclude by saying that we all wish the Society a long 
and useful career.” 


A vote of thanks to Mrs, Beer was passed with acclamation, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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Napoleon’s Farewell to Paris., 


Farewell, ye splendid citadel, Metropolis, called Paris, 
Where Phoebus every morning shoots forth refulgent beams ; 
Where Flora’s bright Aurora advancing from the Orient, 
With radiant light adorning the pure shining streams. 
At eve, when Centaur does retire, while the ocean gilds like fire, 
And the universe admires our merchandise and store, 
Commanding Flora’s fragrance the fertile fields to decorate, 
To illuminate the royal Corsican again on the French shore. 
My name’s Napoleon Bonaparte, the conqueror of nations, 
I've banished German legions, and drove kings from their throne, 
I've trampled dukes and earls, and splendid congregations 
Though they have now transported me to St. Helena’s shore. 
Like Hannibal I've crossed the Alps, the burning sands and rocky cliffs, 
O’er Russian hills, through frost and snow, I still the laurel wore, 
I’m in a desert island where the rats the devil would affright, 
Yet I hope to shine in armour bright through Europe once more, 
Some say the cause of my downfall was parting from my consort, 
To wed the German's daughter who wounded my heart sore ; 
I stole Malia’s golden gates, I did the works of God disgrace, 
But if He gives me time and place, to Him back I will restore. 
My golden eagles were pulled down by Wellington’s allied army, 
My troops all in disorder could no longer stand the field, 
I was sold that afternoon, on the eighteenth day of June, 
My reinforcements proved traitors which caused me to yield. 
I am an allied oak, with fire and sword I made them smoke, 
I have conquered Dutch and Danes, and surprised the grand signor ; 
I have defeated Austrians and Russians, both Portugese and Prussians, 
Like Joskiua, Alexander, or Cesar of yore. 
And to the south of Africa, and the Atlantic ocean, 
To view the wild emotions and flowings of the tide ; 
Banished from the — crown of Imperial promotion, 
From the French of glory to see those billows glide. 
Three days I stood the plain, liberty’s cause for to maintain, 
Thousands I left slain and covered in their gore ; 
I never fled without revenge, nor to the allied army cringed, 
But now my sword is sheathed, and Paris is no more. 


« This song was taken down by diss Broapwoop and myself from a game-keeper at Lyne 
Sussex, in 1893; the words were afterwards completed from a ballad-sheet. 
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Gaelic Tunes. 


No. 1 is an example of the Mixolydian mode, but it is curious that the distinguishing 
note of that mode, the flat seventh, which, by the laws of musica ficta may be sharpened in 
certain ascending passages, is kept flat in the ascending passage, and given as sharp in the 
descending phrase. In this version of this beautiful tune, sung by a Sutherland gillie, there 
was never any hesitation as to the pitch of these notes, and in repeating the tune after an in- 
terval of more than a year, the same peculiarity was noticed, A version of the tune is given in 
Moffat’s “ Scottish Minstrelsy,” where it is called “ Och, mar tha mi.” 

No. 2 would be assigned to the Mixolydian mode, if only the final were considered ; 
but the main characteristics of that mode are not present, while the tune is very strongly tinged 
with Dorian influences. 

J.A.P,.M 


No. 1. 3 
No. 2. 3 : 
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Liandaff. 


Collected from Mr. Epox, gardener, Wells, Norfolk, November, 1897. 
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I have come down from Llandaff, half and half across the Welsh mountains 
Where the lakes and the violets, and the nanny goats dwell, 
I have come down in search of a lovely young damsel, 
And where she is gone to, sure I cannot tell. 
Nor more I can’t. 


So I'll weep and I'll wander, over hills and over mountains, 
For the loss of my darling—oh ! where can she be ? 


Her home and her parents are highly respectable, 
Her mother milks cows on a three-legged stool, 
Her father’s a farmer, who grows the green turnip tops, 
Her sister’s a dairy maid, her brother's a fool, 
And so he is, 
So I'll weep, 


Oh! say have you seen her, to you I'll describe her, 
She wears a red petticoat, and a hat on her head. 
She moves when she’s walking, and speaks when she’s talking, 
And her handkerchief is marked O P X Y Z, 
And so it is. 


So I'll weep, &c., 
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The Bonny Irish Boy. 


Oh! once was I courted by a bonny Irish boy, 

He calléd me his jewel, his hope and his joy, 

In fair Dublin city, that place of great fame, 

My bonny Irish lad, he first, a-courting to me came. 


His lips were red as cherries, and his hair was lovely brown, 
And the curls upon his forehead they so carelessly hung down, 
His cheeks were red as roses and his eyes were black as sloes, 
Complete in every feature, and as sweet as any rose. 


Up lanes and through meadows, how oft we'd wend our way, 

Oh! my bonnie Irish lad and I would frequently stray, 

Where the flow'rs around were springing, and the lark ascending high ; 
My bonny lad would sing there with a voice melodiously, 


He told me that he loved me and he promised me to wed, 
But in a short time after this, away from me he fled, 

To England he posted and he crossed o’er the main, 

And left me a poor deserted lass to sigh and to complain. 


Twenty long weeks did I sigh and I did grieve, 

For losing of my bonny lad that did me so deceive, 
Although I did hear he to England had took flight, 

So I packed up my clothes and I followéd hm straight. 


When I arrived in far London town, 

I found that he was married to a maiden of renown, 

Now, lasses all believe me, that my poor heart will break— 
Beware of all false bonny Irish lads, for my sake ! 


Words and tune noted down from the singing of Mrs. MaAINWARING BovELL, 
of Lloyd’s Square, Clerkenwell, 
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The Cottage by the Wood. 


Not Slow. 
= 
ay _ rall. 
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There was a cottage by the wood, 

A neat little cottage, and there it stood, 

And its blossoms were fairly expressed. 
(Repeat last line.) 


“Tt rains, it hails, it snows, it blows, 

And I shall get wet through all my clothes, 

So I pray you love love, let me in.” 
(Repeat last line.) 


“Oh! no, kind Sir, that can never be,” 
When a little compassion he did need, 
He turned aside, away for to go, 

When a little compassion she did show. 


That night they spent in sweet content, 


And the very next morn to church they went, 


And he made her his lovely bride. 
(Repeat last line.) 


N.B.—Words and tune from Mrs. MAINWARING BODELL, of Lloyd’s Square, Clerkenwell. 
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The Claudy Banks. | 


Sung by Mr. CopPsr, Rottingdean, Sussex. 
Fairly quick, and marked in rhythm. 
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Very marked, much slower. 
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"Twas on one summer’s morning, 

All in the month of May, 

Down by our flow’ry garden 
Where Betsy did stray. 

I over’eard a damsel 
In sorrow to complain 

All for her absent lover, 
That ploughs the raging main. 


I stepped up to this fair maid, 
And put her in surprise, 

She owned she did not know me, 
I being in disguise, 

I said, ‘‘ My charming creature, 
My joy and heart's delight, 

How far have you to travel 
On this dark and rainy night ?” 


(She) “'The way, kind Sir, to the Claudy Banks, 

If you will please to show : 

Pity a poor girl distracted, 
For there I have to go. 

I am in search of a young man, 
And Johnnie is his name 

And on the Banks of Claudy, 
I'm told he does remain, 


i 
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The Claudy Banks—Continued. 


(He) 


(She) 
(He) 


Young Johnnie, if he was here this night, 
He'll keep me from all harm.” 
“ He’s in the field of battle, 
And in his uniform. 
He’s in the field of battle, 
His foes he will destroy, 
Like some roaming king of honour, 
Who fought in the wars of Troy.” 


“Tt was six weeks or better, 
Since my true love left the shore.” 
“ He's a-cruising the wide ocean, 
Where the foaming billows roar. 
He’s a-cruising the wild ocean, 
For honour or for gain, 
I was told the ship got wrecked 
All on the coast of Spain!" 


When Betsy heard this dreadful news, 
She fell into despair, 

In wringing of her hands, 
And in tearing of her hair. 

“Since Johnnie has gone and left me, 
No man on earth I'll take, 

But in some lonesome valley, 
I'll wander for his sake,” 


Young Johnnie hearing her say so, 
He could no longer stand, 
He fell into her arms, saying, 
“ Betsy, I’m the man! 
I am the faithless young man, 
And whom you thought was slain, 
And since we met on Claudy Banks, 
We'll never part again.” 
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As I rode out one Midsummer's morning 
For to view the fields and to take the air 

Down by the banks of the sweet primsoses, 
There I beheld a most lovely fair. 


I says, “ Fair maid, where are you a-going, 
Or what’s the occasion of all your grief ? 
I will make you as happy as any lady ; 
If you will grant me once more relief.” 


Three long steps I steppéd up unto her 

Not knowing how, I stepped up to her. 
Thinking for to view her ; she says, “ Stand off! 
You are deceitful and a false young man.” 


“For it’s you that’s causing my poor heart to wander 
And to give me comfort, lies all in vain.” 


“ Then I'll go down in some lonesome valley, 
Where no man on earth shall me never find, 
Where dwell the pretty little swallow birds.” 


Sung by Mr, Correr, 
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Not too fast. — 


Wedding Song. 
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Sng by Mr, Oorrer. 


Come write me down, ye puome above, | 
The man that first created love, 
For I've adiamontinmyeye, _ 

Where all my joys and comforts lie. 


“T’ll give you gold, I'll give you pearl, 
If you can fancy me, dear girl. 

Tl give you more, as you shall hear, 
If you can fancy me, my dear.” 


“Tt’s not your gold shall me entice, 

For to leave all pleasures to be your wife, 
For it’s I don’t mean to intend at all, 

To be at any young man’s call.” 


“ Now go your way, you scornful dame, 
Since you are false, I'll prove the same, 
It’s I don’t fear, but I shall find, 

Some other fair maid to my mind!” 


“ Now stay, young man, don’t be in haste, 
You seems afraid your time you'll waste, 
Let seasons rule your roving mind, 

And unto you I will prove kind.” 


To church they went the very next day, 
And was married by asking, as I’ve ’eard say, 
And now that girl she is his wife 

She’ll prove his comforts day and night. 


But now my sorrows and troubles past, 
My joy and comforts come at last, 

That girl to me always said nay, 

She'll prove his comforts night and day. 
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The Week before Easter. 


let and 2nd Verses. Sung by Mr. Corrzr, Rottingdean, Sussex, November, 1898. 


Now the week before Easter, the morn bright and clear, 
The sun it shone mary 2 and keen blawed the air, 


I went up in the forest for to gather foine flow’rs, 
But the forest wo’n’t yield me no roses. 


Now the first time I saw my love, 
She was dressed all in white, 

She made my eyes (run and) water, 
She quite dazzled my sight. 

But now she’s gone from me, 

She showed me false play, 

Now she’s got tied to another, 


Srd and 4th Verses. 


The roses were red, and the leaves they were green, 
on are pleasant to seen, thei 

ere the sma were sin and changing their no‘es, 
Down amongst the wild beasts in the forest. 


Now dig me a grave, both long, wide and deep 
And strow it all over with roses so sweet, 

That I may lay down there, and take a long sleep, 
And that’s the right way to forget her. 
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Adieu, Sweet lovely Nancy. 


Sung by Mr. Copper. 


There's Adieu, sweet lovely Nancy, 
Ten thousand times, Adieu. 

I’m a-going around the ocean, 
To seek for something new. 

Come change your ring with me, dear girl, 
Come change your ring with me. 

For it might be a token of true love 
While I am on the sea. 


When I am far upon the sea, 
You knows not where I am, 

Kind letters I will write to you, 
From every foreign land. 

The secrets of your mind, dear girl, . 
Is the best of my good will, _ 

So let your body be where it will 
My heart shall be with you still. 


There’s a heavy storm arising, 
See how it gathers round, 
Whilst we poor sailors are on the sea, 
A-fighting for the crown. 
Our officer commands us, 
And him we must obey, 
every moment, 
1 to get cast away. 


There are tinkers, tailors, shoomakers, 
Lie a-snoring asleep. 

Whilst we poor souls on the ocean wide 
Are all ploughing thro’ the deep. 

There's nothing to defend us love, 
Nor to keep us from the cold, 

On the ocean wide where we must bide, 
Like jolly seamen bold. 


And when the wars they are all over, 
There'll be peace on every shore, 

We will drink to our wives and children, 
And the girls that we adore. 

We'll call for liquor merrily, 
And will spend our money free, 

And when our money is all gone, 
We'll boldly go to sea. 
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As I walked out one May morning, 
Down by a river side, 

I gazéd all around me, 

hen an Irish girl I spied. 

So red and rosy was her cheeks, 
And coal black was her hair, 

And costly was the robe of gold, 
This Irish girl did wear. 


Her shoes was made of Spanish leather, 
All sprinkled round with dew. 

She rung her hands, she tore her hair, 
Saying, ‘ Love, what shall I do, 

I'm a-going home, I’m a-going home, 
I’m a-going home,” said she, 

“ How can I go a-roaming, 
And slight my old Johnnie,” 


I wish I was then a butterfly, 

I would fly to my love’s breast, 
And if I was a linnet, 

I would sing my love to rest. 
And if I was a nightingale, 

I would sing to the morning clear, 
I'd sit to sing to you, love, 

For once I loved you dear. 


| 
| I wish I was a red rose-bud 
All in the garden grew. 
And if I was that gardener 
To my love I would prove true. 
| There’s not one month throughout the year 
| But what my love I would renew, 
With flowers then I would garnish thee, 
Sweet William, thyme and rue, 


Sung by Mr, Copper. 


As I walked out. 
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